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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

There's a big job ahead. The task may be hard, 
but no noble task was ever easy. 

Happy New Year to you all! And how about the 
resolution that the next survey and report of our 
schools shall make a worthier showing? 

Summarized and set to poetry which we've read 
somewhere the commission's report says something 
like this: So much to do, so little done, the petty 
done, the undone vast. 

That report gives us the power "to see oursel's as 
others see us! It wad frae mone a blunder free us, 
and foolish notion," as Burns would say. Now, shall 
we break the looking glass or wash our face ? 

How many principals or superintendents did you 
hear speak in Asheville about "my" teachers ? By the 
way, which is the correct form for a principal or sup- 
erintendent, "my" teachers or "our" teachers? 

Says the report, "at least a half of all the high school 
teachers of the State are without adequate prepara- 
tion." And "it would appear that approximately four- 
fifths of all white elementary teachers now in service 
are without adequate preparation." 

Have you read it carefully? It's a creditable piece 
of work and a useful document but we can't be proud 
of its revelations. The conditions revealed are humiliat- 
ing, but the report will bring good results if its truth 
is spread from Manteo to Murphy. 



The Test of Our Faith 

No apology seems necessary for the lengthy review 
of the educational commission's report and its con- 
sideration at Asheville. We give space to this subject 
in this issue because the report is so significant and 
represents such a pivotal point in our educational 
growth. It is also unnecessary to remark that the 
survey has been creditably done, under the direction 
of Dr. Frank P. Bachman, and that the work of the 
commission in general is in every respect worthy. The 
State and all of her educational forces are placed under 



obligation both to the General Education Board and 
Dr. Bachman and the educational commission. They 
have carefully surveyed the situation, have presented 
a readable report that is full of vital facts and helpful 
recommendations, and this part of their work is now a 
matter of history. 

It remains for the educational leadership and the 
governing authority of the State to give thoughtful 
consideration to the recommendations of the com- 
mission and to hasten the enactment into law of all 
its proposed reforms which should enable North Caro- 
lina to step vigorously forward and take her rightful 
educational place among her sister States. And there 
is no fear that North Carolina shall not do her duty. 
She has the wealth at hand. She has enlightened lead- 
ership. She has a body of school workers who are 
now more intent than ever upon the proper promotion 
of sane and wholesome educational effort for all the 
children of North Carolina. And we predict that dur- 
ing the coming years the State will lift herself up 
proudly and patiently so that never again will it be 
possible for a survey of her various educational 
agencies to be as humiliating as the report now before 
us. 

There is only one danger. Hitherto we have, it is 
feared, been too ready to place emphasis at the wrong 
point. We have been too boastful of the little that we 
have done. "We are the people and wisdom will die 
with us" is not a good doctrine for schools. It has 
too long protected our vanity and the feebleness of 
our work from detection by others or ourselves. One 
moral deficiency of our public education has been our 
self-gratulation. But now the truth has been presented 
honestly, respectfully, kindly, but nevertheless very 
frankly. More than ever before the responsibility is 
ours. The test of the faith that is in us is hereafter 
to be found in our willingness to build more nobly and 
more securely for our children. Now as never be- 
fore the adequate measure of our achievement will be 
found in the number of the doors of opportunity for 
growth that the State can open and keep open for all 
her citizens. — Edgar W. Knight. 



Observations on the oAssembly 

Those who ought to know pronounced the men and 
women who went to Asheville Thanksgiving Week 
for the annual meeting of the Assembly the best look- 
ing body of teachers ever assembled in the State. 
Everywhere there was an atmosphere of optimism and 
of faith in the State's public educational enterprises, 
and there was an abundance of good fellowship. From 
point of attendance it was a banner meeting also. A 
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total enrollment of 8,004 members from 136 local units 
in eighty-six counties was recorded, with nearly 900 
official delegates, and several hundred other members 
in attendance. It was a triumph for the reorganiza- 
tion plan adopted at the meeting in Raleigh in 1919. 
This remarkable achievement was due in large part 
to the patient and effective work of Secretary Allen. 



President Underwood provided a highly creditable 
program for the general sessions, proved to be a very 
skillful presiding officer, and made at the Thursday 
evening session one of the most thoughtful addresses 
ever given on that occasion. He spoke informally, 
without manuscript, and in his usual sincere manner, 
of the vital obligations of teachers and teaching. The 
informal character of the occasion was refreshing. 



The departmental meetings, more than a dozen in 
number, were largely attended. The programs were 
timely and were widely participated in by the teachers. 
Throughout most of the departments the report of 
the educational commission and the proposed code 
based on its findings received chief attention. 



A more lively discussion has rarely been heard than 
that which took place in the county superintendents' 
section over the recommendation of the commission 
that boards of education be elected by popular vote 
at special, non-partisan elections. Some of the super- 
intendents appeared very unhappy about it. Action 
was not taken at the time, but State Superintendent 
Brooks was requested by the body to call the county 
superintendents into conference at an early date to dis- 
cuss the matter further. Later the commission de- 
cided not to recommend to the Legislature a change 
in the present method of electing boards of education. 



The State Board of Examiners and Institute Con- 
ductors has done its work so well, it was stated at the 
Assembly, that the Board has actually worked itself 
out of a job. If the commission's recommendation 
concerning the certification of teachers is enacted into 
law, as it is likely to be, the work of certification is 
to be placed under a division in the State Board of 
Education, and this division will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. A. T. Allen, the present Secretary of the 
Board of Examiners. 



The address of Dr. Frank P. Bachman Wednesday 
evening, on the survey of the State, the annual sermon 
by Dr. W. D. Moss at noon Thanksgiving, and the 
address of Dr. George A. Works on Friday evening 
were other outstanding features of the program. 



Superintendent R. H. Latham, of Winston-Salem, 
whose public educational services in that progressive 
city have been remarkable for sanity and vision, will 
make a worthy leader of the teaching forces in the 
State during the coming year. He will provide a good 
program and will no doubt demonstrate here as in all 
his other undertakings a high order of leadership. 



The selection of President C. E. Brewer, of Mere- 
dith College, as vice-president of the Assembly, is an 
honor worthily bestowed. He succeeds to the presi- 
dency for 1922. 



Superintendent Brooks was in high spirits and in 
high favor. Already he has more than justified Gov- 
ernor Bickett's judgment in selecting him to succeed 
Dr. Joyner two years ago. Dr. Brooks and his work 
loomed large at Asheville and his broad vision for 
public education in North Carolina and his fine social 
and professional qualities are most reassuring for the 
cause. In appreciation of his services President 
Underwood on Wednesday evening presented to Dr. 
Brooks, in very appropriate and happy manner, a 
watch and chain, the gift of the teachers of the State. 



The address of Dr. Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt 
University, on Thursday evening was superior for its 
thoughtful and inspirational values. It was a real 
challenge to the large audience who listened eagerly to 
every word. Dr. Mims was formerly professor of 
English at Trinity College and later at the University 
of North Carolina, and at one time he served as presi- 
dent of the Assembly. He has hundreds of friends in 
North Carolina who appreciate and love him. It was 
delightful to have him return with such a powerful 
message. And he had a perfect picnic with his old 
friends! — Edgar W. Knight. 

THE LATIN COLUMN 



NIGHTMARE of the man who was positive that 
Rome and Latin had never done him any good. 
The man who hated Latin awoke, or thought he did, 
to find to his great delight that everything Roman was 
banished from the earth. His delight however was 
short-lived, for at once he found great difficulty in 
expressing himself. He had lost a lot of words. In 
his office he needed any number of business terms, and 
when he came to write business letters he was hard 
put to it. Via, per cent, capital, interest, note, destina- 
tion, terminus, and a host of other words were gone. 
Over his lunch he would have enjoyed a little talk on 



